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Family Fallout Shelters: 


To Build Or Not To Build? 
That Is The Question! 


In the autumn of 1961, Americans began really being 
faced with an awesome decision. Since July 25, when 
President Kennedy emphasized the need for heightened 
civil - as well as military - preparedness, few citizens have 
been able to avoid the literally vital issue of survival. The 
Berlin crisis, the resumption of nuclear tests, the death 
of UN Secretary-General Hammarskjold - all these have 
given urgency to the question so long ignored: What would 
I do if The Bomb came? 

In his search for the wise and judicious answer, the 
American turns to a bewildering array of facts and 
opinions and finds himself confronted with a number of 
difficult questions - practical, political, and moral. 

The following consideration of what’s involved and as- 
semblage of arguments pro and con is designed to help 
stimulate thoughtfulness on which to base a decision. 

“UP AND ATOM.” The Associated Press recently re- 
ported that 18,000 people took home “survival” pamphlets 
from the civil defense booth at the Indiana State Fair. At 
a fair in Louisville, 600 people an hour visited the model 
fallout shelter. The Defense Department’s 32-page pam- 
phlet, The Family Fallout Shelter, became a national best- 
seller. “We have put out a minimum of 200,000 pieces of 
literature in the last thirty days,” said New Jersey 
civil defense state director Dignan, “and we can’t get 
them from the printer fast enough.” From Minnesota’s 
director Schon came the report of ‘“‘a tremendous upsurge 
of interest and concern in the rural areas as well as in the 
cities.” 

“Shelter Business Goes Up and Atom” was a headline 

in a New York tabloid. Major television documentaries 

ares were devoted to what Frank Ellis, director of the Office 
: The Grasshopper And Che Ant, of Emergency Planning, called “the revival for survival.” 
a Behind all the statistics and jaunty slogans lie the sober 
, oe : efforts of citizens who have made their decision, who 
” From Arsop . Fables believe that the building and preparation of a family 

a shelter is, as one put it, “as natural a precaution as for 

a young married man to take out a life insurance policy.” 

But it is not quite as simple as buying other kinds of 
insurance. 

AN INSURANCE POLICY? The citizen must understand, 

Drawings by C. P. Meier first, what it is that he is seeking shelter from, or insurance 
against. The New York Mirror recently summarized an 
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explanation offered by New York State Health Commis- 
sioner Hilleboe: 

The effects of a nuclear detonation are characterized in 
two broad ways, prompt and delayed. Prompt effects are 
those which occur from the moment of explosion to within 
about four minutes and which cause damage within 
roughly a 50-mile radius. 

These prompt effects are shock, heat, and radiation, 
the latter an intense burst lasting up to one minute. The 
single important delayed effect of a nuclear detonation is 
radiation from fallout, principally fine fragments of the 
bomb and dust made radioactive and blown along by the 
detonation. 

This material “falls out” of the atmosphere, settling to 
earth over a considerable period of time and across vast 
distances. Fallout begins in about 30 minutes, if one is 
near the explosion. But fallout from bombing on the West 
Coast could easily reach New York in one day. 

Fallout irradiates people from two sources: 

Outside surroundings - all objects around you that you 
do not drink, eat, or breathe in. 

Human consumption - matter, made radioactive by fall- 
out, which people eat, drink, or breathe. 

External irradiation in great intensity would kill all 
unshielded persons in less than a half-hour. 

Fallout shelters will provide lifesaving protection by 
reducing both external and internal irradiation to tolerable 
levels. 

Internal irradiation can happen almost immediately 
from fallout-contaminated air, water, and food. It can 
also become an enduring hazard because fallout products 
may in time find their way into human food supplies 
through livestock or crops. But our major concern in the 
two weeks after a blast is protection from external ex- 
posure. After that, time is in our favor to mobilize our 
resources. 

A person’s chance of surviving a nuclear attack may 
well depend upon his ability to meet fear. Panic can de- 
stroy life as effectively as a bomb blast, heat, or radiation. 
The control of fear during crisis requires deliberate 
preparation before crisis. Establishing a state of emotional 
readiness involves two interlocking things. 

1. Since fear is born of ignorance, people should be told 
exactly what to expect from a nuclear attack. 

2. It should be made clear to each person what he 
can do to protect himself and his family against the ha- 
zards of such an attack. 

The best advice possible at present is: Prepare the most 
effective fallout shelter you can afford and stock it with 
food, water, and other survival articles that will last your 
family for at least two weeks. 

A people determined to survive a nuclear attack and 
to live to retaliate present a powerful deterrent to enemy 
attack. The best way to avoid is to prepare. 

To find the most effective fallout shelter he can afford, 
the citizen looks to criteria established by national civil 
defense authorities. First to be considered is the amount 
of fallout protection or shielding. Structures are evaluated 
in terms of a shelter “protection factor,” a term used by 
technicians to express the relative reduction in the amount 
of radiation that would be received by a person in a pro- 
tected location, compared to the amount he would receive 
if he were unprotected. For example, if a shelter has a 
protection factor of 500, an unprotected person would be 
exposed to 500 times more radiation than someone inside 
that shelter. Civil Defense officials recommend that fallout 
shelters be designed to have a minimum protection factor 
of 100. (The average basement of a one or two-story 
dwelling, with a protection factor ranging from 2 to 50, is 
not generally considered an adequate shelter area.) 

Other criteria include: 

arrangement of the entrance, which should have at least 


one right-angle turn to reduce radiation intensity inside 
the shelter. 

ventilation and lighting facilities - two men recently 
came near death when a shelter they were testing proved 
to be inadequately ventilated. 

radio reception, which may be cut down by the shielding 
necessary to keep out radiation, making it necessary to 
install an outside aerial to receive official CONELRAD 
broadcasts. (Here the authorities assume that there will 
be a CONELRAD to listen to, although in some com- 
munities the CONELRAD stations themselves are not 
equipped as fallout shelters.) 

size of shelter itself - officials recommend that family 
shelters provide a minimum of 10 square feet of floor 
area and 65 cubic feet of volume per person. (For three 
people, this would mean a room 5’ x 6’ with a 6%’ ceil- 
ing.) 


Shelters which meet official standards can be built for 
prices ranging from a few hundred dollars for the simplest 
basement protection to several thousand for elaborate 
structures either above or below ground. The price may 
include the stocking of the shelter with food and such 
additional equipment as radiation meters, or the buyer 
may stock his own shelter, with the help of dozens of 
commercial “survival kits.” 

As in other moments of impending calamity, there are 
charlatans and profiteers among us and the citizen is 
warned to be wary of jerry-built structures and fraudulent 
products. 

Next, the shelter-shopper must consider the policy of 
his local building authority. Many community inspectors 
are relaxing their building codes in regard to shelters (or 
as one put it, “we are not determined to administer the 
code as stringently as we do for daily use”). But Portland, 
Oregon, for instance, was recently reported not to have 
issued any shelter permits because the local code demands 
that such auxiliary buildings have windows. And a pro- 
fessional engineering journal reported that a shelter design 
which has passed testing at the AEC’s Nevada Proving 
Grounds, where engineers said it would withstand five 
times the pressure which shelter standards stipulated, was 
denied a building permit by Ohio officials who questioned 
whether it would support the six feet of earth that would 
cover it. 

The problem of local codes is considerably more diffi- 
cult when the shelter building is intended to serve any 
non-emergency purpose. San Francisco and New York 
City include warnings on permit applications that shelter 
structures may not be so used. Chicago bars construction 
of aboveground shelters, which officials say readily lend 
themselves to auxiliary use. Other communities will relax 
their ordinary standards only when the shelter is clearly 
designed and intended for “austere human occupancy as 
an extreme emergency measure.” 

Beyond the difficulties of theory, design, and installation 
of the shelter, probably the most common problem of the 
prospective builder is financial - in terms not only of 
original building costs, but of higher property taxes re- 
sulting from increased local assessments. Various tax- 
relief measures have been enacted at the state level - 
notably in Alabama, which allows a property tax exemp- 
tion of $200 for each member of a family with a shelter, 
plus a $1000 state income tax deduction, and in New 
York, which allows a tax exemption of $100 per person, 
if local assessments have been raised. 





There is also considerable agitation for federal subsidy 
of the family shelter building program. 

SIDES TO THE QUESTION. For all the Americans who 
have decided to build a shelter and are making their way 
through the maze of necessary arrangements, there are 
others who have doubts about one phase or another of 
the family-shelter concept of civil defense. 

The writer of a letter to The New York Times voices 
one such doubt: “If, as our leaders tell us, we face the 
possibility of being pulverized by an atomic attack, or, 
if we survive, the probability of poisoning and death by 
the subsequent radioactivity, would it not be logical that 
public, organized, government-sponsored programs be in- 
stituted at once for the construction of adequate shelters 
for all, instead of leaving this to the pitiful efforts of 
individual home-owners?” 

A letter to the New York Herald Tribune asks, “How 
can a matter as fundamental to our very existence be left 
to the economics and the judgment of any individual?” 
and goes on to suggest that if a mass public shelter pro- 
gram “takes all the billions now allocated to highway 
construction, or new post offices, or conservation of wild- 
life, or participation in a World’s Fair, there is little doubt 
which choice the citizen whose survival is at stake would 
choose.” 

Others suggest that the rapid development of nuclear 
weapons may make obsolete any standards presently ac- 
cepted. Many people believe strongly that only some kind 
of group shelter would provide enough manpower and 
morale to begin rebuilding. Some point to the “fact” that 
the feared attack would be most likely to occur during 
daytime hours, when few members of the family would 
be near the shelter. (Former President Eisenhower re- 
cently said, “If I were in a very fine shelter and they [his 
family] were not there, I would just walk out. I would 
not want to face that kind of a world and the loss of my 
family.”’) 

The arguments are varied, as are their counterargu- 
ments. Some agree that the family shelter should be 
considered as only a part of a co-ordinated plan for 
government and industry-sponsored shelters. Others insist 
that the survival of any portion of the populace is clearly 
better than complete annihilation and that some shelters 
will certainly save more lives than no shelters at all. 

Some cite studies made for the Pentagon by the Rand 
Corporation, which estimated that - without shelters - a 
first Soviet strike on bases of the Strategic Air Command 
and 50 key cities would result in 90 million deaths. 
Herman Kahn, whose book, On Thermonuclear War, grew 
out of the Rand studies, estimated that a minimal shelter 
program would cut that figure to between 30 and 70 
million, and that a minimal shelter program plus 70% 
evacuation could cut it to 5 million. Twenty million lives 





cannot be cavalierly dismissed, say the shelter proponents. 
Time offered these figures: “Given between 30 minutes’ 
and an hour’s warning of a 150-city thermonuclear attack, 
an adequate national system of fallout shelters might well 
cut the death rate from 160 million to 85 million; add an 
effective blast-shelter system, and the number of deaths 
could drop to 25 million.” 

Shelter advocates attack what they refer to as a 
“holocaust syndrome” manifested by those who seem con- 
vinced that any attack on this homeland would inevitably 
mean total obliteration. Herman Kahn has said: 

“While thermonuclear war would be a catastrophe - in 


some ways an unprecedented catastrophe - it would still 
be a limited catastrophe. Even more important, the limits 
of the magnitude of the catastrophe might be sharply 
dependent on what pre-war measures had been taken.” 

WHAT THEN? Some citizens who will grant that the 
shelters might preserve life for two weeks insist that the 
survivors would emerge to such devastation, lacking the 
very “means of existence,” that they could not then live 
longer than their shelters’ remaining supplies held out: 

“What will be left on earth to sustain life?” wrote one 
man to The Times. “All exposed foodstuffs and animal 
life will be either radioactive or dead. Water would be at 
a premium and fertile earth free of contamination would 
be nonexistent. Transportation facilities and roads for 
travel would be restricted, if organized at all.” (Shelter 
advocates counter that the more citizens who do survive, 
the greater the community’s capacity to rebuild, and they 
challenge the assumption that the means of existence will 
have been altogether destroyed or contaminated. ) 

Others claim that the whole shelter concept is based 
on the fallacious assumption of only one nuclear attack. 
They believe that the real threat is not from a single 
blast in any one area, but from the possibilities of accumu- 
lated fallout from our counterattack, followed by another 
enemy assault. Again, there is such a diversification of 
“expert” opinion on the facts that many are reluctant to 
make a personal evaluation. 

And there are those who maintain that man does not 
live by survival kits alone, that human beings - especially 
20th century American human beings - are not psycho- 
logically equipped to endure two weeks’ confinement under 
the circumstances of a nuclear attack. They are dubious 
about such predictions as this paragraph in Life: 

“As for the people themselves, reactions to be expected 
under enforced confinement are high anxiety at first, then 
moody silences and personality conflicts before everyone 
settles down to await the all-clear with resignation.” 

To so cheerful an expectation, critics make such re- 
sponses as: “It is inconceivable to perpetuate human life 
for two or three weeks, consuming the requisite canned 
goods, awaiting we know not what. Only the hope that you 
will survive one hardship (confinement in a collapsed mine 
shaft, for example) enables you to endure that hardship.” 
They dismiss the highly publicized “test runs” in shelters 
as invalid because the one crucial psychological factor - 
fear of the future after the so-called “all-clear” - is mis- 
sing. 
WILL SHELTERS PROVOKE - OR DETER? There are those 
who feel that the concept of a “limited catastrophe” is a 
dangerous prelude to a “war psychology” tending to pro- 
mote the notion that nuclear war is necessary or inevitable. 
“By postulating survival,” one has written, “the cardinal 
threat of nuclear war is circumvented.” (This argument is 
dismissed by the shelter proponents as a kind of folk 
superstition that “thinking will make it so.”) 

Others suggest that the danger of provoking the very 
attack we fear will be heightened if the Soviet Union 
chooses to interpret our shelter preparation as preparation 
for war - that is, for survival not of a Soviet first strike 
but of the Soviet counterattack that would follow our own 
initial strike. 

On the other hand, there is strong feeling that the 
shelter program, far from provoking attack, would ef- 
fectively deter it. Many link the necessity for a stepped-up 
program with the question of the credibility of our 
national posture. If so many Americans are indeed pre- 
paring against the worst, they maintain, then it must be 
apparent to our enemies that nuclear war is no longer 
unthinkable, that they will not “get away with nuclear 
blackmail.” 

WHEN MAY YOU KILL YOUR NEIGHBOR? To many 
citizens, there are moral or ethical problems that override 





all practical or political considerations. Unless every family 
has a shelter, there would inevitably arise, in the event 
of a nuclear attack, the moment when those families who 
had prepared would have to abandon their unprotected 
neighbors and friends. Assuming a certain degree of panic 
on the part of those unprotected, the moment might well 
come when the shelter-owner would have to repel his 
neighbors by force. 

As reports spread of shelter-owners stocking rifles with 
their canned goods, religious and lay people have spoken 
out about the matter ot “ethics at the shelter doorway.” 
The Rev. L. C. McHugh, S. J., has said, “Violence to 
defend life and its equivalent goods (such as sufficient 
food and air) is justifiable when certain conditions are 
met.” Noting that Christian morality recognizes the right 
to self-preservation against attack, he suggests that the 
right and duty of the father of a family is to preserve its 
welfare with whatever means at his disposal. He rejects 
the implication that to love one’s neighbor should be in- 
terpreted as loving one’s neighbor more than oneself, and 
he asks, “Do your dependents go along with this heroic 
self-sacrifice? If they do, and if you have not yet built 
a shelter, don’t bother to do so. Go next door and build 
one for your neighbor.” 

But not all churchmen agree. The Right Rev. Angus 
Dun, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Washington, linked 
his objection to Father McHugh’s position with a plea for 
community, as opposed to family, shelters: 

“I do not see how any Christian conscience can condone 
a policy which puts supreme emphasis on saving your own 
skin, without regard for the plight of your neighbor. 
Justice, mercy, and brotherly love do not cease to operate, 
even in the final apocalypse. It would be infinitely better 
to go down decently to the final end than to survive as 
less-than-human creatures. 

*. . . The fate not merely of our nation but of human- 
kind may depend on survivors who are young enough and 
creative enough to pick up such pieces as remain. 

“We might be able to get such people into community 
shelters. But I suspect that the kind of man who will be 
most desperately needed in a post-attack world is least 
likely to dig himself a private mole-hole that has no room 
for his neighbor.” 

Some laymen who have built - and armed - their shelters 
hold the view that those who fail to prepare are guilty 
of a criminal kind of negligence and that they deserve to 
be repulsed by those who have behaved more responsibly. 
If every family did have its own shelter, this view holds, 


the moral argument would be “irrelevant.” 

But one mother who faced the question made this 
decision: “I have a family and the money to build a 
shelter. But I couldn’t take in all my neighbors, and I, 
for one, would not want our family to be the only one, or 
one of two or three families, left in the community 
after a nuclear disaster. I could not live with myself, nor 
should any decent person.” 

“The Gospel makes two emphases, both of which have 
pertinence,” said the Rev. Dr. Ben Herbster, president of 
the United Church of Christ. “Jesus commanded every 
follower to have compassion on his neighbor. He also gave 
us the parable of the ten virgins, which teaches that a man 
ought to make his own preparations, that he shouldn't 
presume on the compassion of others. To decide when 
compassion leaves off and presumption begins is the in- 
herent right and responsibility of every Christian. Perhaps, 
if in doubt, a Christian ought to err on the side of com- 
passion.” 

THE CHANCE TO CHANGE YOUR MIND. There are, 
furthermore, various arguments brought forth to the effect 
that survival - in the sense of physically enduring two 
weeks’ confinement in a family shelter - is not worth its 
psychological and moral cost. The world we might face 
when we emerge, it is said, is so likely to be uninhabitable 
for us, physically, or morally, or both, that the game is 
not worth the candle. 

Dr. Willard F. Libby, UCLA scientist and former 
atomic energy commissioner, has said that while he might 
grant some validity to such arguments, he preferred to 
have the chance to change his mind when The Time came. 
For many, this is a most compelling argument for shelters. 

Dr. Libby also challenged the right of any parents to 
make the choice against survival for their children. 
Certainly this is one of the most disturbing questions the 
citizen, whatever his own inclinations, must face. 

Many who believe in shelters feel that they are merely 
a new form of the traditional American response to dan- 
ger, the realistic preparedness that marked the minute- 
man and the pioneer. But there are those who contend 
that the equivalent of the rifle over the mantle cannot be 
effective in a nuclear age. 

The intricate statistics, the “expert” opinions, the claims 
of scientific or political omniscience and the testaments 
of moral conviction are all around us. No summary can 
begin to touch on them all. But it is clear that this issue 
reaches deeply into the lives of all individual Americans 
who seek to conduct themselves wisely and judiciously. 
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“Facts About Fallout Protection,’ U. S. Government Printing Office, 10¢. 


Other materials put out by the U. S. Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and by State Civil Defense 
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